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Th^ CHAIPJvIAN (Czechoslovakia) ( translation from Russia^n ) ; I declare open the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament 

^^^3:** BLUSZTAJI^f (Poland) ( translation from French ); Several weeks have elapsed 
since our Corajnittee resumed discussion of the question of general and complete 
disarmament • In accordance with the recommendation of our co-Chairmen, this discussion 
is devoted to item 5(b) of tha agenda (EM)C/l/Add«,3) 5 disarmament measures in regard 
to nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. 

The attention of the Committee has centred on the proposal made by the Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Unionj, Mr, Gromyko, on 22 September 1962 in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations (A/PV/1127, provisional, pp. 38-~40), and since incorporated in 
the draft treaty on general and complete disarmament submitted by the Soviet Union 
(EI>mc/2/Rev-l). 

As we know, this proposal provides for the elimination of armed forces and the 
destruction of all missiles which might serve as vehicles for the delivery of nuclear 
weapons, except for an agreed and strictly-limited number of intercontinental missiles, 
anti-missile missiles and anti-aircraft ground-to-air missiles, which the Soviet Union 
and the United States would retain exclusively in their own territories until the end 
of the second stage. 

It seems to me that the time devoted by the Committee to this Soviet proposal is in 
keeping with its importance* There can be no doubt that it represents a genuine attempt 
to break the deadlock in our negotiations, by offering a solution that should be 
acceptable to all concerned for the key problem of general and complete disarmament: 
the elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. We note with regret, however, that 
the discussion we have so far had on this subject is not developing on lines foreshadowing 
the possibility of an agreement. 

It is true, lir. Chairman, that the representatives: of the Western Powers, have often 
proclaimed their intere^st in this proposal. But they have at the same time adopted 
tactics which prevent positive discussion of the problems entailed in its realization. 
At times they maintain a reserve which they try to justify by alleging a lack of clarity 
in the proposal; at other times they demand clarifications mostly related to problems 
v/hich have little in common with the substance of the'prdposal. 
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( lvlr> Bluszta.in, Poland ) 
The IVesiern delegations also try to raise more general objections to the Soviet 
proposal. In the forefront is the argument that the implementation of the Soviet 
proposal would destroy the balance of forces. 

The Polish delegation does not intend to start a new discussion here on that idea^ 
which the Yfestern Powers bandy about so freely and arbitrarily. But we must object to 
the interpretation which the Western Powers are now putting on paragraph 5 of the 
Joint Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations; andj, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, I shall take the liberty of re-reading that paragraphs 

'^All measures of general and complete disarmament should be balanced 
so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any State or 
group of States gain military advantage and that security is ensured equally 
for all." ( Ei^C/5, p. 2 ) 

The principle therefore contains no reference to balance of military forces. On 
the contrary, it is based on the i>oncept of balance of security. Now, balance of 
security can be achieved through the application of all kinds of measures intended to 
remove from international relations all factors that might endanger the security of 
States. So balance of security presupposes disarmament | it is strengthened and 
consolidated as disarmament proceeds. 

On the other hand, the balance-of -forces advocates cannot escape the inherent 
contradiction between the search for security through force and the very essence of 
disarmament. Balance of -security is therefore not to be confused with balance of forces. 
These are two contradictory concepts. 

The fact that a disarmament plan cannot be based on the concept of balance of forces 
is recognized by United States diplomacy also. Here is what was said on the subject by 
no less an authority than Ivlr. John Foster Ihilles — I quote from a speech he made on 
22 July 1957; 
(continued in English ) 

'^It is not practical to invent some formula which would measure accurately 
the military power of the Soviet bloc,, on the one hand, and the. United States 
and its allies, on the other hand ... Armaments and military 'potentials' are 
so complex that it is not possible to arrive at dependable equations. ¥e know 
that we cannot fiud any formula to provide a dependable balance of military power," 
(Documents on Disarma ment 19 45-1939. DeTPartment of Stat e Publication 7008, p. 828). 
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( continued in French ) 

Obviously, in urging my own interpretation of paragraph 5 of the Joint Statement 
of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations, I am very well aware that this is 
not just a difference of semantics, since the balance-of-forces concept hides 
practical measures which are bound to raise serious objections* The quest for a 
balance of forces justifies arbitrary acts; it serves as a pretext for accelerating 
the a,rmaments race and taking military measures v/hich endanger others' security. 

Since the end of the Second Torld llox the Western Pov/ers have resorted in their 
policy to the balance-of-forces theory in order to undertake a whole series of military 
measures directed a,gainst the socialist countries* 

How, in fact, can \fe interpret otherwise the encirclement of the socie.list 
countries with a network of military bases equipped with offensive nuclea^r v/eapons? 
How otherwise explain the conclusion of a series of military and political pacts 
directed against these countries? Can any valid justification be found for the 
dispatch to the socialist countries^ borders by the United 3to.tesof aircraft carrying 
atomic wea,pons, or submarines equipx3ed with nuclea^r warhead missiles? Lastly, is 
any other interpretation possible of the creation of 'a multilateral atomic force 
which gives access to atomic weapons to more countries, including those which, like the 
Federal ..Republic of Germany, a,re pursuing a policy inimical to peace? 

The Western rex)resenta.tives try to convince us that the formation of a multilateral 
force - or of its new variant, the inter-allied atomic force - vrill not lead to 
X^rolif oration of nuclear v^-eapons and does not affect the security of the socialist 
countrieso But these are mere words that carry no conviction for us, especially as 
the assertions are daily belied by the facts. The Western representatives cannot 
deny the fact that the Federal Republic of Germany is using every mea,ns to obtain 
access to atomic weapons, though it has no need of them for its defence, since no one 
is threatening it. The great efforts it is making to that end are explained by the 
fact that in the possession of atomic weapons the militarists of the Federal Republic see 
a powerful means of implementing their policy of revenge* 

We are bound also to note that the Western Pov^ers, and in particular the United 
States, are busy preparing the ground for equipping the Bundeswelir with atomic 
weapons, We shall go on repeating - even a,t the risk of annoying l-ir. Cavallctti, 
Air. Godber and Mr* Stello - that the course on v/hich the Western Powers seem to be 
embarking is sure to make for renewed international tension. Nor shall we cease to 
denounce the policy which the Western Powers seem to be pursuing, because it dangerously 
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affects the interests of 7-'^orld peace. It will take somethiug more than words to 
allay the apprehensions which that policy is instilling in the public mind the world 
over. 

The dan^e^er represented by the nuclear armaments race and the existence of enormous 
stockpiles of those weapons of mass destruction is not static* It is aync^inic. It 
is fed by the armaments race. It grows with the unilateral measures taken by the 
Western Powers, which tend to proliferate nuclear weapons and to involve other 
countries in the armainents roxe. If we want to deal with the danger, we must envisage 
radical disarmament measures. That is the sine qua non for their effectiveness, 

lie have three paethods to choose from. The first, proposed by the socialist 
Powers (.5NJJC/2) provides for the complete elimination of nuclear v/eapon delivery 
vehicles from the first stage of disarmament, and the decisive elimination of the danger 
of a nucle£..r vrar from the start of the disarmament process. 

The second method, advocated by the Western Powers (SNDC/3C) x^^o'^i^Gs for a 
percentage reduction sprea.d over a,ll the stages of disarmament. We have already 
often had occasion to she?;- that the Western Powers' method disregards the fact that 
in the present situation a percentc^ge reduction cannot produce the desired effect, 
just as it cannot eliminate the possibilities of a nuclear war inherent in the 
existence of enormous quantities of nuclear weapons in State arsenals. The method 
of percentage reduction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles leaves States until the 
end of the disa^rmament process v^ith sufficient military potential to carry out 
nuclear aggressiono Nor can it reduce the dangers for other Stcates in movements 
of nuclear v7e€i,pons and missiles. We arc of the opinion that a disarmament programume 
must provide from the very first stage for such armament levels as will ensure that 
the armaznents can serve only purely defensive purposes. 

The search for criteria whereby to make an a,dequate assessment of the military 
potential with Yfhich States should be left during the disarmament process has alwa^ys 
been one of the most important factors in interna,tional discussions on disarmament. 

With your permission, I/.j:. Chairman, I should like to quote here an opinion on 
this subject expressed by tlie former United States Secretary of State, i.ir. Dean i.cheson, 
as head of the United States delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1951. The following is a,n excerpt, and in my view a very pertinent one, from 
a speech he made on 19 November 1951 in the First Committee of the General x-ssembly: 
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( continued in .English ) 

'^In the past, and at the present time, all sorts of factors have been 
mentioned v/hich bear upon the armed forces which a nation might legitimately 
have - factors such as the geograxDhical position, the area of the country, the 
nature of the terrain, the length of its sea coasts and borders, whether its 
frontiers are protected by natural barriers, and the size of its po-pulation, 
and the tunount of natural resources, communication system, and size of industrial 
plants. 

*'Nov, as you see, when you begin dealing with vast factors of that sort, 
one arrives only at utter confusion. Therefore the task is to find some 
criterion which has a certain general application and from which one can malte 
specific agreement as to specific countries. 

^^2-jci important vmy to deal with it is to say what we are trying to achieve 
here: that is, an agreement which will restrict the forces of certain countries 
to what is adequate for their defence and no more. Beca,use, if the forces 
are adequate for defence only, there is real assurance that they are not designed 
and intended for aggression. ^^ 
( continued in French ) 

It seems to me, iir. Chairman, that no better refutation is imaginable of the 
United States delegation's present position in our Committee. Incidentally, that 
was the time when the Soviet Union was advocating a method of percentage reduction 
in armaments, which the Western Pov/ers violently opposed. 

The third method of solving the problem of eliminating nuclear v^eapon delivery 
vehicles is that contained in the proposal by the Soviet Foreign Minister, i-x. Gromyko 
(A/py.ll27, provisional, pp. 38-40 ). I think it should be clear to everyone that 
vfith the different approaches of the two sides to the problem there is no possibility 
of an agreement based on their earlier positions. Only the new Soviet x^roposal 
(•.'51^IDC/2/2ev.l) gives us a chance to iproduce an accepte.ble formula taking equal axcount 
of the interests and needs of all the States concerned. 

It is up to the \^^estern Powers to take advantage of that chance. le a.re bound 
nevertheless to note that, although it represents a step to meet them, the Western 
Powers have so fa,r made no constructive contribution to our discussion. The best 
illustration of this noga^tive attitude is to be found in the statements made by the 
United Kingdom and the United States rei:)resentatives of our Committee ^s last two 
meetings on the problem of general and complete disarmament. 
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It was with some surprise that we heard the United Kingdom delegation's attempts 
to prove tha/o there is no difference hetween the new Soviet proposal and the \7estern 
Power's' position* On 10 April Mr. Godber so.ids 

''o o e the Soviet Union is now prepared to accept a programme of disarmament 
during the greater port of which the peace of the world would be maintained 
by exactly the sarxie method as it is at present, namely, by the balance of 
deterrent power '\ ( ENIX^/PV. 120/ p.lS ) 
It would be h8xd to imagine a more clear-cut example of distortion of the mea^ning of the 
Soviet proposal. It is difficult to believe that the representatives of the Western 
Powers do not understand that there is a fundamental difference between the positions 
of the tyro sides* 

"ifhat the Soviet Union proposes is that a certain strictly agToed number of missiles 
be left for a limited time - that is, until the end of the second stage of disarmament - 
in specific territories: that is to say, in the United States ajid the Soviet Union, 
By contra.st the Y/estern plan provides, with no time-limit set -- that is to say, until 
the end of disarmament - nor any territorial limits, for the retention of a. nuraber 
of nuclear wea.pon delivery vehicles, in no v/ay justified by defence needs but mailing 
it possible to unleash a nuclear aggression of considerable destructive force* 

"/"e were also surprised to hear the a^rguments alleging intrinsic contradictions 
in the new Soviet proposaJ for the elimination of nuclea.r wea.pon delivery vehicles- 
Certain Western represent actives find a contradiction between the new G-romykc proposal 
and the principle of elimina^ting nuclear weajpon delivery vehicles in the first stage 
of disarmament stated in the Soviet iplan* 

It must nevertheless be noted that the spirit behind both the new Soviet proposal 
and the Soviet disarmament programme as a whole remains the sajBCo The aim is to 
elimina^te the danger of a nuclear war in the very first stage of disarmaanent. The 
Soviet Union's reason for consenting to modify somewhat the proposed methods of 
im.plementing tha^t principle Y^-a^s its desire to facilitate a.grocment. 

The Soviet delega.tion has also been reproached with advoca.ting in its nevi j^roposal 
the retention not only of intercontinental missiles but also of means of defence 
such as ground-to-aar missiles and ajiti -air craft missiles. According to the United 
Kingdom delega^tion, this is apparently a.t variance with the concept of a sta^bilized 
deterrent force* 
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Obviously everytMng depends on the objectives assigned to the atomic potential 
to be re^ained by the tvro Powers. In the Soviet view, that potential would permit 
them to counter any aggression and at the same time give them the indispensable 
means of defence against a surprise attack. The retention of these means of defence 
would thus provide an additional safeguard against possible violation of the 
disarmament agreement as well as against the possibility that one of the parties 
might wish to use its retained missiles for aggressive purposes. 

From the standpoint of defensive strategy, therefore, there is no contradiction. 
A contradiction appears only if the atomic potential left in the hands of the two 
Powers is regexded as a means of exerting pressure, and if the deterrent force is 
regarded as en instrument of nuclear aggxession. But that has nothing to do with 
the Soviet proposal. 

I must adinit that the attitude of the ^7estern Powers is really difficult to 
understand. The members of this Committee will recall that it was' precisely the 
?/estern delegations, and particularly the United Kingdom delegation, which expressed 
feajTs that the implementation of the Soviet plan for the total elimination of nuclear 
weapon delivery vehicles in the very first stage would deprive thera of their means 
of defence while the means would still be available for a surprise attack with 
multi-purpose weapons, and even by makeshift methods. Now that the Soviet Union 
is offering them a formula which makes full allowance for that kind of apprehension, 
these delegations, instead of supporting the formula, ?,re trying to avoid a serious 
discussion by distorting its meaning. 

Je must unfortunately point out that such an attitude reflects the general tactics 
of the festern Powers in our Committee. We have regularly to listen to comments on the 
socialist countries' inflexibility and lack of conciliatory spirit. But have the 
Western Powers put forward a new idea that would modify their former attitude? 
No. The lyestern representatives complain that we take no account of their position. 
But have they sub?nitted rjiy new proposals which would take our objections and our 
desires into consideration? No. Jmd that is not all. 'Vhen the socialist countries 
put forward ideas based on the ^7estern delegations' views, these delegations beat a 
hasty retreat, invent new difficulties and demand further concessions. 

If the Western delegations want a serious discussion on Mr. Gromyko ' s proposal, 
there is nothing to prevent them from giving their own opinions on, for example, the 
number of missiles f-nd the methods of control to be applied in implementing the 
proposal. 
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As the socialist countries arc also interested in obtaining clarif ica.tions 
from the -Western delegations, I should like to ask them tliree questions. These are 
very simple and can be answered by a ''Yes" or a "No'\ 

First, do you agree that what you call "atomic T:»rotection" should consist of 
an equal number of missiles kept by the two sides? 

Secondly, do you agree thcat this "atomic protection" should be abolished a.t an 
agreed moment, but well before the end of the process of general and complete 
disarmament? 

Thirdly, would you be prepared to accept the Gromyko proxDOsal provided that 
a system of control acceptable to all were worked out jointly? 

The Polish delega^tion is x^^rofoundly convinced that we can achieve progress only 
by discussing practica^l questions. I support the Brazilian delegation's a,ppeaJ to 
us (Er'JDC/py.121, pp.5 .et_se£. ) to start real negotiations. I hoxDO that the 7/"estern 
delego.tions, too, will not remain unresponsive to that apijea^l. 

The CHAIRLlAil (Czechoslovakia) ( translation from Russian ); I ha.ve no more 
speakers on my list. Does any other reiDresentative wish to speak this morning? I 
call on the representative of the Soviet Union. 

Iv2r. TSi^J^tiLPKlN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian ): 
The fact tha.t there are no further speakers on this extremely imx^ortant question, the 
fact that the representatives of the Western Powers are keex)ing silent and not 
giving their ajisvrer to the Soviet proposal, are in themselves naturally not an 
encouraging sign if we cjce to conduct effective negotiations aimed a,t adopting 
effective disarmajnent measures. Tfe realize the delicacy of the position of the Western 
Powers, ajid this silence of theirs is perhaps more eloquent than any statement. 

Dema^nds for disarmainent exe becoming ^von more determined throughout the world 
and vjre acquiring an ever more specific character, and, if course, in the vrorld you 
will find very few peoT)le v^ho are satisfied with the state of the negotiations in 
the Eighteen--Na.tion Committee. Many are beginning to realize tha.t the Western 
Powers in the Committee are being obstructive; they willingly bea.t the air, but they 
do not wajit to agree to specific, real disarmament measures. Today the Western Powers 
axe stubbornly keeping silent, a.s though they have already said their say and ha.ve 
nothing to' add. , The Western Pov^ers refuse to say whether they are prepared to 
accept the Soviet proposcol for the destruction in str.ge I of all means of delivery 
of nuclear v/ea.x3ons a strictly-limited minimum number to be retained by the Soviet 
Union and the United Sta.tes until the end of sta.ge II. The silence of the Western 
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Powers on this question gives, of course, every ground to conclude that they are neither 
prepared nor billing to agree to real disarmament measures. 

ixfter the resumption of our discussion on general and complete disaxmcrnent, 
the Soviet delegation put forv/axd some considerations and replied to a number of 
questions on the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament .(:3rJiX:;/2/i:t:ev.l ), 
on a number of the articles and provisions of this treaty, on the proposalfor the 
elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and military bases in stage I of 
disarmament, and also on the Ui.ited States outline for general and complete disarmament 
(j5I^IX:/30). ¥e listened to a number of sta^tements by members of our Committee, 
including representatives of the Western States, 

This discussion showed tha.t the \festorn representatives, Iv.Ir. Stelle, I/Ir. Godber, 
Sir Paul Lason and others, in their sta.tements at a v^hole series of previous meetings, 
preferred to raise all sorts of questions ra^ther than engage in constructive work. 
Some of these were questions of substance, but most of them had no direct beajring 
on the issues under discussion. The representa.tives of the Western Powers devised 
such questions and formulated them in such a way tha^t it was cleajr to everyone that 
the purjpose of these questions was to reject the proposals of the Soviet Union. In 
doing so they used such arguments as, for example, that this proT)osal would weaken 
.the security of the Western Powers, would upset the military balance, and so on. 

Having once put forward these argximents, they ha.ve never ma.de any effort or attempt 
to reveal the gist of these arguments: that is, wha.t they mean when tUey express the 
unacceptability to them of the Soviet proposal in such terms a.s "upsetting the military 
balance" or "weakening security". How, for exaanple, did the United States representatives 
argue that our proposal on the liquidation of United States military bases on foreign 
territory was tinaccepta.ble to them? They asserted out of hand that it would disturb 
security. But allow me to ask what the'Uiiited Sta.tes representatives mean by security. 
Apparently you consider tha.t youi? security means training your weapons on the Soviet 
Union and the other sociaJist States from your bases on foreign territory? that is 
not security," it is the policy "from a position of strength", the policy of threats. 

We cj:c not afra.id of thi^eats, and to any a.ttempt to use force we shall reply with 
an annihila.ting blow. But we consider that such a state of relations between States 
cannot be tolerated'. We ..consider that it is necessary to disarm, and that this must be 
done quickl^r^ resolutely and properly before it is too la.te. 
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The 7festern represen-batives v/ill. not succeed in convincing us that the elimination 
of foreign bases constitutes a disturbance of their security. This thesis of theirs, 
incidentally, has not been exx^lained. Indeed, it would be difficult to do so, 
because any attem]pt to put it in concrete form would reveal it^ o.ggressive nocture. 

After all, from the point of view of 'disarmament negotiations, the security of 
States can and should be identified first and foremost with the actual freeing of 
States from the danger of atta.ck. This can only be achieved and ensured by 
dis armament o 

The 'Western Powers ha,ve a different approa,ch. They can only envisage existence 
in an armed world* Therefore they apparently try to identify the security of States 
with the defence ca,pacity of Sta^tes* But then the question arises: does the 
United States consider it necessary to safeguard its security from military bases 
located on foreign territory many thousands of kilometres av/ay from the United States 
of ijnerica.? Tfe consider this to be an open manifestation of imperialistic aggTessive 
planso iJ.1 these questions inevitp.bly arise when one examines the reasoning of the 
representatives of the T/"estern Powers on the subject of military bases on foreign 
teiritoryo 

The real purpose of United States military bases on foreign territory, and not 
only theirs but those of the United Kingdom and other Western Pov^ers as well, is not, 
as they cledm, to safeguard the security of States, but to have a larger number of 
offensive nuclear missile weapons on foreign territory, '^Aiy, for instcance, does the 
United States need missile and air bases in Turkey? You may, of course, reply that 
these are provided for in mutual commitments. The question then arises: v/hy are 
such commitments needed? For mutual defence? Aga.inst whom? Against the Soviet 
Union? But the Soviet Union proposes that both, armed forces and all tyj)es of 
offensive and defensive weapons which could be used for an attack on other States or 
another State should be liquidated. Consequently you cannot use that pretext without 
coming into conflict \7ith the true facts relating to the Soviet position and policy in 
these matters. These fc>cts show that the argumentation of the Western Pov^ers in this 
regard is completely gToundless, 

'■^le are often told that adoption of the Soviet proposal would entail disturbing 
the existing balance in the militj^iry and strategic position. If it were adopted, the 
armed forcer? of the .';i>aropoen States members of NATO \70uld, it is alleged, be placed 
face to face with the axmed forces of the Warsaw Treaty countries, which, in contrast 
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to the stro-te^lc dcx.loymont of the armed forces of the "\V~ostern States, constitute, 
as they say, a compact continuous mass on a single continuous geographical territory, 
whilst the armed forces of ' the i5uropean NATO States, the representatives of the 
Western Pov/ers tell us, vjro in a strategically less favourable position, their 
territorial deployment having gaps in it and their numbers being less th?ja those of 
the armed forces of the "Jcxsaw Treaty States. All these .Western arguments are 
groundless. 

Prom the point of view of the nature and present state of modern armed forces, 
from the point of vie\7 of the ncature of a possible modern war and the methods of 
waging it, these arguments, of course, do not stand up to criticismo 

Prom the point of view of the particular nature of modern ejrmed forces ejid their 
weapons, from the point of view of tactics, the rxt of milit-xy operations and strategy, 
it is hard to say definitely which is preferable - a compact mass of axmed forces or 
a deconcentration of their components. It is no accident that, in connexion with 
nucleeir missile weapons, the need has arisen to deconcentrate cxmed forces in the 
operational and strategic respect. On the other h.and, the transport facilities of 
present~dry armed forces is such that, depending on the existing operational and 
strategic situation, the operational and strategic position both of individual groups 
and of the armed forces as a ivhole can be changed quickly, in a matter of hours, not 
only within one theatre of military operations but even in a whole theatre of war. 
In confirmation of this one can say that at present, for example, a division of troops 
can be transferred from the United States to Europe by the latest military jet 
transports in 9 or even 7 hours. T'/"i thin the bounds of a single theatre of v/ar, and 
especially within those of a single theatre of military operations, these movements 
and regroupings can be carried out much more quickly and on a much larger sceJe. 
Therefore the references of the representatives of the Western Powers to geographical 
differences in the dex^loyment of armed forces, and consequently to differences in 
their strategic situation, are fax-fetched ajid, in any case, of no significance in 
the circumstances of today. 

We have also frequently been told of the imbalamce of armed forces which vrould 
arise in carrying out our proposal in the event of the elimination of military bases 
on foreign territory and the withdrawal of the. axmed forces of the United States and 
Canada to their own territory. In this connexion we were even given com-outa.tions of 
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the armed forces of the two sides taken from data of the British Institute for 
Strategic Studies^ Atvarious stages of our negotiations we have been compelled on 
more than one occcasion to depj with this - save the mark - '^argument '^ of "imbalance*' o 
Thus^ for exomiDle^ the Soviet representative, Ivlr^ Zorin, sxDeaking at the meeting of 
our Committee held on 18 July, quoted a. statement made by the United States Secretary 
of Defense on 16 June 1962, which I must repea^t once more: 

*'In manpower a-lone NATO has more men 'under arms than the Soviet Union 

and its iJXiropean satellites/' ( BNDC/PV>39. p. 41 ) 
I do not think I need add ejiything to this thesis of the United States Secretary 
of Defense* 

I assume that I/Ir, iicIlGinara knows this as well as anyone else. This was quite 
recently confirmed by the United States Under-Secretary of Defense^ Mr o Nitze, also « 
The New Yor k Ilerald Tribune of 20-21 A;ipril quoted him thus 2 

"Iforld-Y^de NATO has 5^8 million men under arms, to a total for the Warsaw 

Pact countries of 4o3 million. NATO ground forces total 3*2 million, of 

whom 2o2 million are in EuropCo Active army units of the Soviet Union, 

not counting the satellites, total eibout 2 million menJ* 
Ivlr. Nitze v/ent on to say that "The Russians cannot count on having clear sut)eriority/* 

One is bound to ask: why, then, are the Western representatives here trying 
to confuse a perfectly cleax issue and telling us that the Western Powers cannot 
agree to the elimination of the means of delivery because of their fear that the 
Soviet Union would then have a superiority in armed forces ajid conventional weapons? 
They oxe doing this in order to conceal their refusal to accept the Soviet proposals 
by invoking a completely groundless "argument" and one that is contrary to the facts. 

On 3 April the Canadiaji representative, JVlr. Burns, while analysing our proposal, 
tried to label it as imperialistic<, Any other la,bel is apparently beyond La?o. Burns' 
comprehension. He said that this Soviet proposal was a new theory of "minimum 
deterrence". He said: 

"That theory of minimum deterrence has been extensively discussed in the 

West by scientists, political experts and others interested in disaxmament" 

( MDC/PY .117/ i%8)o 

As we know, many different imperialistic militarist theories have been advanced 
in t. ^ West in recent years, such as the "retalio.tion theory", the "second strike 
theory"., the "shield and sword theory", the "maximum deterrence theory", the "balanced 
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reciprocal deterrence theory^% the '^containment theory^', the "cotinterf orce theory", 
the ^'preventive 7;^ar theory", the "pre-emptive strike theory", the "geographical 
factor theory", the "balojice of terror theory", and lastly the "minimum deterrence 
theory" just mentioned hy IjIt. Burns • This is only a part of what we have already 
heard in statements by various representatives and have read in various publications. 
Western strategists are so fond of fine-sounding words and formulae that we are not 
at all surprised that another "theory" should have appeared. But we - that is to say, 
the Soviet side - have never called and do not call this Soviet proposal a theory. 
It is a particularly practical proposal. 

The Soviet Union did not put forward the proposal for the retention by the United 
States and the Soviet Union of a strictly limited number of missiles until the end 
of stage II because it Y/as in favour of postponing the destruction of all missiles 
until the end of stage II. No ^ we considered, and we still consider, that the 
best solution of the problem is the destruction of all means of delivery, including 
missiles, already in stage I. However, having found that the Western Pov/ers were 
not prepared to carry out such a measure, the Soviet Union then put forward its com- 
promise proposal as a concession to the Western Powers. The Western Powers are now 
trying to label our comx^romise xoroposal as the "theory of minimum deterrence". But 
this appellation is purely imperialistic in its essence; it is in blatant contradiction 
withour approach and our ciims and with the substance of our proposals We oxe 
opposed to any theory of deterrence, whether "maximum" or "minimum". 

Therefore, dear Lir. Burns, do not try to distort our proposcal by sticking your 
own label on it, or to complicate and confuse the issue with far-fetched concepts 
or mathematical computations such as those which you thought fit to put forv/ard at one 
of the previous meetings (jilNDC/PV.lOS, pp. 21 et seq. ). 

In your statement of 3 April (SI^IX:/PV.117, p. 9), i^Ir. Burns, you used a quotation 
from a statement by Marshal Malinovsky and tried to ascribe to it a wholly different 
meaning. I have alree.dy answered you in one of my statements in that xegexd 
(SNDC/pYol20, pp.35 et sea . ). But in connexion with the consideration of our proposal' 
I feel bound to deal vrith it once again. Marshal Malinovsky' s speech was not an 
intimidation or deterrent, as' you said, i\Ir. Burns. It was a reply to the bellicose 
statements of the United States Secretary of Defense, ¥ir . McNamara. But for some 
reason you passed over Ivlr. McNamara^ s statements in complete silence, Ivir. Burns. 
In quoting Marshal Malinovsky you did not say a single word about the reason for our 
Defence Minister's statement. But that,, as the saying goes, is a matter for your own 
conscience, Lir. Burns. 
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In this connexion we are interested in something else? that, in putting forward 
this quotation you drew the conclusion that; 

",«e« the great nuclear Powers are getting more and more into the 
situation that they would never use their enormous nuclear power unless 
the other side was about to attack them J' ( ENDC/PV>117,PolO ) > 
That is a strange conclusion^ to say the least. If one were to follow the logic 
of such arguments^ one might go so far as to say that there is no need for us to 
bother about nuclear disarmament at all, since nuclear missile weapons are so 
monstrous, so terrifying, that the two sides, knowing this and fearing retaliation, 
would refrain from using themo Since this is so, Mr, Burns argues, then there is no 
need for us to bother about whether nuclear missile weapons will be in existence or 
not; rather, on the contrary, we must fight for the retention of nuclear missile 
weapons, as this would ensure peace. That is the vfestern theory of the '^balance of 
terror*' o Consequently, in order to avoid a nuclear war, in Mx, Burns 's opinion, 
all that is needed is constantly to maintain the balance of terror -- that is, to continue 
the nuclear armaments race. 

But that is the theory of the manufacturers of nuclear death. It is they who 
invent such amoral, inhxaman theories, which guarantee them a continuous golden rain 
of profits from armaments orders. The truth is- that, as long as nuclear missile weapons 
continue to exist, the threat of a nuclear missile war not only cannot be precluded but, 
on the contrary, will increase and will go on growing until it leads to a nuclear 
catastrophe^ No, iVlr. Burns, we do not agree with that philosophy of yours; we 
categorically reject it. 

On 10 April the United Kingdom representative, iVko Qodber, expressed himself in 
a rather different manner (ENBC/PVa20, pa6). He said that, even if the Soviet proposal 
were carried out, the threat of a nuclear missile war would still not be eliminated* 
But we do not agree with Mr. Godber^s assertion either. It is quite unsubstantiated 
and does not merit being taken seriously. 

The implementation of the Soviet proposal to eliminate nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles as the material basis for a nuclear missile war would also lead to eliminating 
the possibilities of the outbreak of such a war. 

On 20 March the United States representative, Mr, Stelle, said that the questions 
of nuclear weapons and conventional armaments should be discussed simultaneously or 
together. In explaining this, he said that it was not possible to discuss separately 
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nuclear-capable and conventional armaments^ because we have no clear definition of what 
constitutes each of those two groups of armaments (ENDC/PV,111, p»12) . Mr, Stelle 
therefore concluded that the United States method of progressive across-the-board 
reductions of armaments had numerous advantages. 

It must be recognized that Mr. Stelle^ s statement that we have no clear definition 
of what constitutes conventional types of arma,ment and nuclear missile weapons is 
very peculiar and quite incomprehensible. That statement was evidently intended to 
confuse a clear issue and to avoid the elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles 
and military bases on foreign territory in stage I of disarmament. Only in this way 
can we understand this position of the United States representative. 

The representatives of the Western Powers have again raised questions about the 
number of missiles to be retained. But we have already given exhaustive clarifications 
on that score at a number of previous meetings, I can repeat these explanations once 
again. As regards the number of missiles to be retained by the Soviet Union and 
the United States during stages I and II of disarmament^ we propose that we reach 
agreement between us. But we have already explained to you the basis of principle of 
such an agreement, and this basis of principle is quite sufficient to enable you to 
give a definite answer to the Soviet proposal. I repeat, we have already submitted 
to the Committee the main information as regards the principle of the Soviet proposal, 
fe envisage an agreed quantity - I repeat, an agreed quantity - of intercontinental 
missiles, anti-missile missiles and ground-to-air missiles. 

The main criterion by which we propose to be guided in determing the number of 
missiles to be retained is thiss I repeat, the number of missiles of the stated types 
and classes to be retained must be minimal - I emphasize minimal. The missiles to 
be retained are intended only to serve as an additional guarantee against possible 
aggression in case during the process of disarmament one of the parties should 
attempt to conceal, to hide away, some kind of missiles or other nuclear weapon 
vehicles. The number of missiles retained must be subordinated to the need to prevent 
the possibility of a nuclear missile war breaking out, and to this alone. That is our 
main concern. It means that the' number of missiles retained must not be such that, 
possessing them, a potential aggressor could risk unleashing a nuclear missile war. 

That is the meaning of the Soviet proposal. At the same time, the retention of 
a small strictly limited and agreed number of missiles of the stated types and 
categories located only on the territories of the United States an.d of the Soviet Union 
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would no doubt serve as a deterrent against any temptation to conceive aggresttive plaris 
or intentions^ ana wouia xnus serve as a definite guarantee eigainst possible aggression*, 

That is the real situation in regard to this question* It seems to us that this 
question is quite clear and does not call for any additional clarif ication^ The way 
in which this question is stated shows the goodwill and constructive approach of the 
Soviet Union, which wants to solve this question jointly with its Western partners. 
We cannot understand the position adopted by the United States^ which shuns this 
co-operation and is trying to conceal its reluctance to reach agreement by piling 
up various artificially-contrived questions* 

I emphasize once again that, as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, we are 
ready to listen to any specific considerations of the Western Powers both as regards 
the number of retained missiles of the t3rpes and categories named by us, and specific 
questions concerning the procedure for the implementation of this measure* But all 
this, of course, must be decided solely on the basis of the criterion which we have 
stated, namely that the agreed number of missiles to be retained must be minimal, so 
that xney could not be used to carry out any aggressive plans* 

The pile of questions with which the representatives of the Western Powers have 
loaded ^he Conference table is a peculiar device by means of which they try to reject 
any proposal aimed at real disarmament^ Wha.t we now need to get from the Western 
Powers is a simple and clear answer, to the questions Bo they or do they not agree 
to eliminate the danger o±* a nuclear missile war by eliminating the means of delivery 
of nucieax- w^eapons, wnxle the tfnited States and the Soviet Union would retain a small, 
strictly-ixmjLted number of missiles of certain t3rpes until the end of stage TI of 
disarmament? A positive answer to this question would provide grounds for continuing 
ne^u K^jLo. vjLons on every aspect of the questions which need to be agreed upon in connexion 
with this Soviet proposal* 

In this connexion, I feel bound to reply to the argument of the United Kingdom 
representative, Sir Peiul Xvxason, that, as he put.:.it, withoiit an appropriate system of 
control we cannot be certain that the opposing side has not retained missiles over and 
above the agreed number and that it could not use civil aircraft or other means as 
nuclear weapon vehicles (ENDC/pV* 117, PP-IS, 17)*-. Of course we envisage appropriate 
control. But t ^+- us assume that, even when appropriate control had been organized, 
a party violating the treaty not only decided to. conceal but even succeeded in 
concealing a, few missiles or in adapting a certain number of civilian aircraft as 
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carriers of nuclear weapons. Would, this mean that such a number of means of delivery 
would be added to the agreed small number of retained missiles that the party violating 
the treaty could decide to start a war with the hope of success? In modern conditions^ 
a. war in which nuclear missile weapons were used in any part of the world would 
become a world war« 

Further^ let us assume that an aggressor decides to start such a war^ But once 
war is decided upon, all the necessary material must be provided for it. . For this 
purpose the aggressor will need to have a large number of nuclear missile armaments 
and large armed forces. In such conditions even that' would not be the main thing. 
Having once decided on such a war^ the a,ggressor would have to use the concealed 
missiles and the vehicles adapted for carrying nuclear weapons in a sudden, massive 
and rapid strike so as to gain the maximum strategic advantage. The question 
naturally arises* could the aggressor use the vehicles adapted for carrying nuclear 
weapons suddenly and massively? The reply to this question can only be in the 
negati"ve» An aggressor would not be able to use such means suddenly and massively 
in peace conditions, where there would be no military aircraft and only civilian types 
of aircraft would remain, and where strict international control would be kept over the 
disarmament measures. As a rule, all civilian aircraft- fly singly, strictly to 
schedule, with previous notification and al6ng definite routes. This is done 
throughout the world. There are special services in every State to control this 
system of flights. No deviation from the established routes, schedules and previous 
notifications, whether by separate small groups of two or three planes, say, or even 
by single aircraft, can pass unnoticed. 

By using such aircraft singly and spaced in time one could not count on achieving 
any strategical, operational or' tactical surprise with the use of nuclear weapons^ 
This, in turn, would secure practically no advantage for the aggressor, and con- 
sequently it would not help him to achieve the aggressive aims with which he sta,rted 
the war. In the conditions where the practical use of imaginary hidden missiles or 
means adapted as nuclear weapon carriers cannot guarantee their being used suddenly 
and massively, there can be no question of achieving the strategic a.ims of war. It 
is beyond dispute that in these conditions no one will risk starting a war, and all 
the arguments of the Western representatives on this score are sheer speculation 
without any foundation, the only p'^rpose of which is to avoid acceptance of this Soviet 
proposal. The considerations we have put forward a.re also a reply to a whole number 
of other questions raised by the V^estern representatives for the obvious purpose of 
avoiding having to give their OAvn answer to this Soviet proposal. 
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We iiope i/iia-o after these clarifications the Western representatives will take 
a serious attitude towards the disarmament negotiations and will give us a positive 
answer* We shall then be able to expect progress in the negotiations^ 

Mr. GODBSR (United Kingdom)? The Gromyko proposal (a/PV,1127^ provisional, 
p» 38-40) has now had a fairly exhaustive consideration by our Conference, and in my 
view it would probably be most advantageous to our work if we were to move on to the 
next item on our agenda, which would allow us all time to consider the various points 
that have been put forward from both sides. That may be why our Soviet colleage 
complained at the beginning of his speech this morning that there were no Western 
spokesmen inscribed* He commented adversely on that silence from the West, and 
that was a little unfair of him. We did not- comment adversely on Wednesday last, when 
I believe there was not a single speaker from the Soviet bloc on its own item, so I 
think x% is a little disappointing that he should have taken theit attitude^, The 
Western representatives at that meeting (ENDC/PVol2l) spent some time in dealing 
with this subjects Our Soviet colleagues were marshalling their speeches and answers 
at that time. We did not complain, and we have listened to them with interest this 
mornings So I do not think i^ir. Tsarapkin should attach such dramatic importance to 
the silence of the West today. But lest he should, I think it might perhaps comfort 
him a little if I were to make a few remarks now* 

I would only reiterate what I have said before on this questions that, subject 
to satisfactory assurances on a number of very important points - and they are very 
important points - we still think that the Gromyko proposal might have value for 
our work; but it would have value, in my view, if it were intended to take effect 
during the third rather than the second stage. In previous statements I have 
indicated why I think that, and I should not have felt it necessary to elaborate the 
point further now but for the interesting speech from our Polish colleague this morning 
in which he asked the West three particular questions (sugra, p. 11 ) * I think it 
is only a matter of courtesy to him that I should endeavour to reply to his' questions; 
and, incidentally, I think the one question which our Soviet colleague asked (supra, p<.15 ) 
was very much on the lines of one of those Polish questions. If, therefore, I do not 
reply specif ica,lly to ivlr. Tsarapkin, I am sure he can get in touch with his Polish 
colleague concerning the answer I am about to give. 
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The first question which our Polish colleague asfced in this context was: 
"Do you agree that what you call 'atomic protection' should consist 
of an equal number of missiles kept by the two sides?" ( supra, p. 11 ) 
i^ry answer is that certainly that might be possible during the later stages of 
disarmament. But, for the reasons which our Polish colleague himself gave this morning 
when he quoted Mr. Poster Dulles ( supra , p. 5 ), it would be well-nigh impossible during 
the early stages. He quoted Mr,. Poster Dulles as saying that it was not practicable 
to equate the balance of military power. And because it is not so possible, then obviouslj 
it is not until we have gone substantially along the road to disarmament that we reach 
that particular point. 

Admittedly the Polish representative quoted another United States Secretary of 
State later in his speech; he quoted Mr. Dean Acheson ( supra , p.S ). I think he talked 
about Mr. Dean Acheson having mentioned that some criterion of general application was 
necessary, and referred to certain countries requiring sufficient weapons for their 
defence. Yes, certainly. But for what defence? The whole point is, what would 
they require to be defending themselves against? And it depends entirely on what they 
fear a potential enemy might have to use against them. 

Thus there is a direct relationship here. Yfe cannot, in my view, seek to set up 
a mathematically-exact balance of power. I agree with Mr. Poster Dulles there. But 
we. have, for this Conference, accepted the position that in fact there is at the present 
moment an uneasy balance of power; for what reasons, and in what degree, are points that 
may be discussed, but it exists. And we from the West have taken the position right 
from the start that it is no good trying to equate those things. One has to accept 
the position as it is and, pari passu , on both sides and at the same time, reduce until 
we come down near the level of zero. iviy answer to the first question, then, is that 
I think it is not realistic until we reach the later stages. 

The second question which our Polish colleague asked was: 

"Do you' agree that this 'atomic protection' should be abolished at an 
agreed moment, but well before the end of the process of general and complete 
disarmament?" ( supra, p .11 ) . 
I have already touched on that. Obviously such protection would have to be done 
away with at a precisely-agreed moment. That would be a very key moment in the whole 
disarmament process; and at that stage - I am sure we. must all be agreed - peace- 
keeping forces, international peace-keeping forces, must have been established which can 
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take over that responsibility at tne %xme when the national forces cease to have the 
ability to do so- Nations cannot be expected to do away with their own individual 
element of security, which they provide for themselves, until they see that that 
international body has been set up and is effective. 

In that context I think it only fair to point out that the Soviet Union does 
not envisage the peace-keeping forces coming into effect until the third stage. 
Therefore that is an added reason for bringing this proposal and this key moment of 
disarmament into the third stage of the total disarmament process. That, then, is. 
my answer to the second question. I shall come to the third question in just one 

moment . 

I have previously indicated my interest in Mr. Tsarapkin^s slight elaboration 

of verification procedures when he said on 27 March: 

♦'The Soviet Union is willing to agree to the establishment of control over 
the remaining missiles directly at the launching pads." (ENDC/py.ll4, p. 40) 
I should like to make it quite clear again that, while I acknowledge this to be an 
advance, I have to say that it is only a very slight advance | and, without additional 
assurance against the clandestine retention or missiles, it is of only very limited 
value indeed. This morning Mr* Tsarapkin said to us, "Of course -^^ envisage 
appropriate control." (supra p.l9)< 7^ell, that may be so. But what he has told 
us so far does not seem to me to be adequate and effective control, which is what we 

need. 

That brings me to our Polish colleague ' s third question, which seems tn fit in 

here. He asked: 

""^'fould you be prepared to accept the Gromyko proposal provided that a 

system of control acceptable to all were worked out jointly?" ( supra » Poll ) 
I would say to him again that, as I have indicated on many occasions, at the appropriate 
stage this could be the basis of an arrangement to move away from reliance on our own 
individual nuclear umbrellas j but the verification arrangements must cover the whole 
question of clandestine weapons, and we have not had any really adequate answer to 
that yet. 

The whole question of verification emerges again and again in all our discussions, 
and it is 'hound to continue to be a major stumbling-block to our Conference until the 
Soviet Union adopts a much more. realistic approach. And 1 would emphasize here that, 
as I have said so many times, we ask from the Soviet Union no more co-operation with 
the inspectors of the international disarmament organization than we in the West are 
ready and eager to concede ourselves in the inteT"^«+s of promoting world peace. 
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In passing, I would at this point interpose what I think is a perfectly fair 
question; Why is it always Soviet susceptibilities that have to be considered and 
allowed for? Vrtay do we always have to consider what the Soviet Union could accept 
xn this way? The proposals in question will pose very real problems for all our 
coimtries. To allow such complete freedom of inspection to international officials 
is a very big step. But we in the ¥est are willing to face it and to accept those 
problems, not because we like it but because we honestly think that it is a price 
worth paying for a peaceful and disarmed world. It is the Soviet Union alone which 
apparently is not willing to pay that price. 

Ke still have to know more about verification arrangements in connexion with the 
Gromyko proposal before it can have full credence. That is one more reason why, in 
the interests of the Soviet Union's own proposal, it could be better if the Soviet 
Union would consider it in relation to the third stage rather than the second. By 
that time the I.D.O. will have been functioning for some time; we shall all, I trust, 
have gained substantial confidence from the way it is functioning; and by that stage 
it should not be so difficult for the Soviet Union to accept that greater and fuller 
degree of verification which would enable one to satisfy oneself about clandestine 
arms, just as much as about other matters. 

Our Soviet colleague did say this morning that of course a potential aggressor 
would need "to have a large number of nuclear missile armaments" and would not be able 
to use them "suddenly and massively" ( supra, p. 20). But would he need a large 
number? U^ all know sufficient to realize the ghastly effectiveness of such weapons. 
17e recognize that the retention of a strictly-limited, number does afford some degree 
of deterrence, and I shall come to that in a moment. But just how many surplus ones - 
over and above the mutually-balancing ones - would a potential aggressor really need? 
I suggest that it is not nearlv such a large number as our Soviet colleague sought 
to make out today. Indeed, if it were, then that would negate the whole of his 
main argument, which we hear so much about, concerning the terrible nature of these 
weapons. We know that even a few could do devastating damage, and therefo^^o that 
only a few extra would be required to. give a country predominance. It would not 
necessarily have to use them; it would only need to disclose its possession of their: 
at a critical moment and say that, if others did not obey it, it would use them. 
That is the daxiget, and it is a very real danger indeed; hence we have to be satisfied 
on this issue. 
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It is true that our Soviet colleague came back again this morning ( supra , p. 20) 
to the question of hiding such bombs in commercial aircraft and that sort of thing, 
and showed that in that context it would not be significant o I agree with him that 
in that context it would not. "vThen we have discussed the subject in the past it has 
been in relation to the time when we shall have eliminated the orthodox nuclear 
delivery vehicles - the missiles which can carry the weapons most effectively. It 
is at that stage that the hiding of such weapons in commercial aircraft could become 
very relevant and dangerous. But we are not really discussing that particular point 
at this moment, and so I was rather surprised that our Soviet colleague brought it up 
this morning • I do not think it is entirely relevant to this argument while a 
number of the orthodox nuclear delivery vehicles are retained, 

I should like to come back now to a matter which my delegation has referred to 
on several previous occasions s the concentration in the Gromyko proposal upon only 
land-based missiles being retained. I have always thought that rather strange, and I 
had rather expected that our Soviet colleague would have told us before now that his 
country was not necessarily wedded entirely to it. The United Kingdom delegation 
has reminded the Committee more than once that seaborne missiles have substantial 
advantages for both sides from the point of view of invulnerability, advantages which 
in our view ought not to be overlooked. 

Although Mr. Tsarapkin has not yet dealt with that parXa.oular point, I think it 
might be helpful if I took a further look at the question of invulnerability. I do 
so because it is obviously related directly to the problem of how the protection to be 
provided by our respective nuclear umbrellas would work in actup.1 practice during 
the first two stages of the Soviet disarmament plan (ENDC/2/Rev.l) - that is, on the 
basis of the Soviet Union's own proposal during the first two stages. I have made 
it quite clear that my oto viev is that it should go into the third stage. It seems 
to my delegation that if, as the Soviet Union has now proposed, we are going to count 
on the protection afforded by an agreed and strictly limited number of nuclear delivery 
vehicles on both sides, it will be of fundamental importance that such protection 
should be really sound.^- If the threat of punishment, to which Mr. Tsarapkin has 
referred on previous occasions, is to be absolutely sure, if inescapable retribution 
is to be absolutely certain, we shall have to be convinced by the.Soviet delegation 
that the respective nuclear umbrellas which its Government now apparently envisages in 
stage II will be so to speak, leak-proof . 
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In tnat context I should take up what our Soviet colleague said here this 
morning, I really found it rather difficult to follow his argument. At that stage 
of his speech he was^ I think^ taking Mr^ Burns to task for saying that what was 
contemplated was a minimiM nuclear deterrents, Mr« Tsarapkin said, "We are opposed 
to any theory of deterrence, whether ^maximum' or .-. ^minimum ^ " ( supra , p«l6 ) p. That 
worried me very much, because if he is going to retain nuclear weapons and does not 
want them as a deterrent, there is .only one thing for which he can want them, and 
that is aggression, I am very sorry if Mr„ Tsarapkin is seriously telling us that 
the Soviet Union is keeping them for aggression, and I hope that that was not his 
meaning* He went on to say later that the nimiher retained should be minimal 
(supra, p* IS) and must be subordinated to the need to prevent a nuclear war from 
breaking out^ If that is not a minimiom nuclear deterrent I frankly do not know the 
meaning of words, because that seeais to be precisely what he was moaning* A minimum 
nuclear deterrent is a deterrent sufficient to prevent a nuclear war from breaking 
out. It seems to me that his words rather contradicted one another, and that 
therefore relieves him of the charge of seriously contemplating keeping these weapons 
for other purposes than as a deterrent. But why he has to be so coy about admitting 
that it is as a deterrent that he proposes keeping them, I frankly do not xmderstand* 
It seems to me that the Qromyko proposal was in that sense an intelligible proposal end 
one which, as has been made clear to Mr^ Tsarapkin, the West endorses in principle. 
Clearly the first essential component of any minimum deterrent concept is that 
there is not the remotest possibility that one side could even begin to believe that 
it could successfully launch a siirprise attack against the other and escape punishment,' 
As I pointed out on 29 March: 

"»,* if the calculation is that the attack is npt worth while then the odds are 
that the attack does not take place^" ( ENDO/Py.llS, p. 39 ) 
My colleague Sir Paul Mason made the same point on 5 April, when he said: 

"If I happen to be aggressively-minded, I think I am less likely to carry out 
my evil intentions the more I realize that my potential victim possess a 
weapon system so invulnerable as to render — in words whi eh Mr^ Tsarapkin 
himself has used in the past — my 'punishment sure and my retribution 
inescapable," ( 3JINDC/Fy,118. p,54 ) 
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The question of the invulnerability of nuclear weapon delivery systems is not^ 
I would submitp so complicated as it might seem to be at. first sight. However, 
it £ippears to have given rise to some misconception in the Committee, and is therefore 
a question to ^^dlich we really ought to give 'attention. • In fact, I think the 
simplest way in which to sum it up is to say that an invulnerable threat is always 
a deterrent to attack, but a vulnerable threat could in certain circutnstances be a 
positive invitation to attack. I repeat that: an invulnerable throat is always a 
deterrent to attack, but a viilnerable threat could in certain circumstances be a 
positive invitation to attack. That, after all, is where the concept of the 
'^pre-emptive'' attack comes in. One cannot readily ^^pre-empt'^ against an invulnerable 
deterrent. That is the important point of the invulnerability of a particular 
weapons system.. 

In that connexion the Committee will recall that en 5 April the representative 
of Poland argued (ibid,, p. 13) that the invulnerability of a submarine force armed 
\<fith Polaris missile^ is not necess^a:'ily synonymous with its defensive character, 
I think that was the point he made, and I accept that argument. He went on to say 
that the character of such a force is determined by the policy it serves and for 
which it is constituted. That would seem reasonable as far as it goes. He 
suggested also that submarines equipped vjith Polaris missiles could very easily 
become instruments of surprise attack against the socialist countries. I am sure 
he would agree that certain other submarines could equally effectively be used against 
other countries. 

On 19 April our Soviet colleague stated (MDC/PV,122, p. 28) that: 
'^Nuclear submarines equipped with Polaris missiles, just the same as 
stationriiry missile installations, are weapons of surprise attack. ^^ 
( ENDC/I¥ ,122, -p. 28 ) 
He wont a little further on that occasion than his Polish colleague, I would readily 
admit that any nucleex delivery system caii in theory be used in an offensive role, 
just as mucl} as it can be used in a defensive role. Obviously if someone had 
these weapons, and were determined to use them in whatever form they were, they could 
be used. Hence, nuclear submarines equipped with Polaris missiles could be used, 
as the Polish representative said, in an offensive role. But, as Mr, Tsarapkin 
himself suggested in the statement from which I have just quoted, fixed missile 
installations ctui also be used in an offensive role. 
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Needless to sciy, I sincerely hope that Soviet l^nd-based missiles at fixed, 
sites will not bo used for siirprise attack. On the other hand I should like tc 
point out that there would be no point in trying to protect one^s missiles from 
siorprise attack if in fact one^s intention was to fire those missiles first in a 
surprise attack* Therefore, if the West were planning to act aggressively, as has 
been claimed here, there really would, be no point in the United States incurring vast 
expense and diverting valuable scientific and technical effort to the development of 
the seaborne Polaris delivery system. The Polaris missile on unprotected land sites 
would be just as effective an instrument of aggression. l^y, therefore, bother to 
spend so much money on making that weapon invulnerable to surprise attack? 

No: the advantage of Polaris missiles mounted in submarines lies in their, 
invulnerability to surprise attack £ind, as I pointed out on 29 March {'MW/W. 115^ P*4-0), 
that development does make a really positive contribution to present world stability. 
I emphasize the v/ord "present^^ because of course I am speaking of a passing phase 
until we. can achieve agreement on general and complete disarmament.. Obviously, both 
sides will continue to safeguard themselves in one way or another until we here reach 
the target set for us; but in the meantime it is better that a country b^ provj'^^^ 
with invulnerable weapons than with vulnerable ones. ^o, until we achieve success, 
I do attach ii'aportance to this point: it. does contribute actively to the reduction 
of the risk of v/ar through accident or miscalculation, as I have said on previous 
occasions. 

Incident all^T-, we in the West have noted with interest that the Soviet Union also 
is going to considerable trouble and expense to ensure that its own nuclear deterrent 
becomes as invulnerable .as possible. Ougnt we then, I wonder, to conclude in view 
of the arguments .that have. been used here that it is doing so in order to launch a 
surprise attack on the West? I do not think so — I hope not* I am not making 
the .charges., against om? Soviet colleague thot ne so rrectuently makes against us; I 
merely point out that the Soviet Union is in fact doing this. 

In order to- put the whole matter in its pr'oper perspective I think it would be 
worth while to draw the Committee ^s attention to the last of three recent and very 
interesting articles in Red • Star — a. paper I recommend to our Soviet colleague — 
about the development of science and milite-xy technology in the Soviet Union and the 
United States, parti ^^•'"'arly in the fields of naval missile technology and space 
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exploration. I refer specifically to an article written by Captain ?Iamayev of 
the Soviet Navy^ and broadcast in English on 4 April, in which Captain Mamayer 
stated the.t the strength of a navy^ its strategic and operation potential^, is 
determined — 

^\ ^ o not simply by the number of ships and planes but by their combat 

characteristics<, the power of the weapons tney carry, their equipment 

with modern technology «o*". 
/jid the article continues: 

'^In this sense the Soviet Union has the most modern navy in the world <. It 

has weapons vjhich enable it to solve successfully both operational and 

strategic tasks". 

Captain Maiaayev went on to say that the Communist Party and the Soviet 
G-ov:ernment x-7ore mcJcing every effort to give the Soviet Navy the most up-to-date 
weapons and technology and to arm it with the world^s best atomic submarines • He 
said also that Soviet atomic submejrines were ejrmed with long-range rockets, aonong 
other things, ejid with nuclear wej?heads of great power, and that Soviet rocket 
submarines could use their weapons against shore militea?y installations « 

I think that article clearly shox^s that the Soviet Governraent - is becoming 
increasingly aware of the advantage of mounting nuclear delivery vehicles on nuclear 
submarines in order to protect their invulnerability • As I have said earlier, this 
problem of invulnerability has a direct relevance to the Soviet proposal on the 
retention of intercontinental missiles. 

As I understand that proposal^ it specifically excludes the Polaris missile and, 
of course, its equally effective Soviet counterpart ™ to which I have just' referred — 
also mounted on nuclear submarines. Moreover, it envisages the retention of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles exclusively on United States end Soviet territory. 
I take it that the x>7ord "territory'^ in this context does not include United States and 
Soviet territorial waters. Needless to say, I should be grateful if our Soviet 
colleague could confirm that my interpretation of the Soviet proposal as it stands .is 
corrects If so, that leads me to two questions which I should like to ask 
Mr* Tsarapkin in that connexion. . 

First, I should. like to ask him whether the Soviet proposal is a firm one in 
its specification of land-based ICBMs. And, secondly, if it is, then I should like 
to ask him if he' will explain to the Coniiidttee why his Covernment does not include 
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seaborne missiles- in that category; bece^use^ in our view^ and apparently in tho 
Soviet view as x^rell,: such missiles have advantages for both sides from the point of 
view of invulnerability a 

I have dealt with the whole question of invulnerability at some length because 
I thought it sufficiently important to remind the Committee of tho advantages of 
such a systemnoW;> and indeed in the period leading up to the final stages of general 
and complete disermcjnent. I have dealt also with the early stages, the difficulties 
of working down; but I believe this particulor type of invulnerable missile would be 
as good a3 any to be retained until we reach that critical stage which I say should 
be reached during, the third stage, of the dis.^irmament process « 

If confidence in the genuinely defensive nature of the plans of others can be 
established in all our minds ^ then I believe it can advance our work here and help 
to lead on to the really major co-operation and mutual trust which we have not yet 
achieved, but which it is our duty to achieve and- which, in fact, is essential before 
we can solve the immense problems of general and complete diseirmament which still 
confront us.. 

Mr> B URNS (Canada): The Canadian delegation has listened with a great 
deal of Interest to the lengthy statement made by the representative of the Soviet 
Union; and, of course, we intend to study ut carefully to see whether we can find 
in it the clarif icction of the Qromyko proposal (A/PV*112:7, provisional pp.. 38-4-0) 
which has been asked for by us and by other Western delegations • We reserve our 
right to follow up our statement of today to see whether it. is. possible to develop 
further understanding of the proposal. But I wished to speak today because I 
understood the representative of the Soviet Union to imply that my remarks on 3 April 
indicated that the Canadian delegation believed that a deterrent was a good thing, and 
that a nucleoj? deterrent was something which would endure and should endure for an 
indefinite time. I think that if the representative of the Soviet Union, and any 
other representatives who may be under ejij misapprehension, will re-read the record of 
my remrjrks on that occasion, they will see that no such construction can be placed 
upon them<, I said: 

"It seems to me- that the great nuclear Powers are getting more and 
more into the situation that they would never use their enormous nuclear 
power unless the other side was about to attack them." ( j!iMDC/FVo117, PolO ) 
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I think that implios that both sides realize that that is not the kind of weapon 
whicn C6J1 be used by any rational government as an offensive weapon to advance its 
national policies <> I went on to say: 

^^We nox^ have' a position of balanced deterrence but on an extremely high level • 
Furthermore^ the balance is unstable, because of the continuing armaments 
race^^^ (AJiH*) 
I do not think those words can be understood as being in favour of a continuation of 
deterrence; they point out that .vjo nov/ have deterrence, and imply that it would bo 
desirable to reduce the level* I continued: 

'^The danger /of a nuclear war/ can be reduced to a minimum by agreement 
between the great nuclear Powers to reduce their armejnents and eventually 
eliminate them, under proper safeguards and with proper verification* 
But it is mutual confidence-building and the general agreement to stop 
the arms race which will provide safety — not any specific measure, 
however ingenious <,^^ ( ibid ^ ) 

I went on to say that we felt that the United States proposals were the most 
practicable yet advcjiced to reduce the danger of wc?r in accord(?,nce with the iigreed 
Principles for Disarmament Negotiations (EWDC/S), and I ended by saying: 

'^If the Soviet Union, on the other hand, believes that there is a 
better method of achieving at an early stage of the disarmara-jnt process 
a balanced deterrent at a lower level than that which would result from 
the adoption of the United States outline of basic provisions, it is our 
view that it should explain the figures it has in mind r^nd also the way in 
which it believes the minimal levels could be reached." ( ibid., p>ll ) 
We are unable to say that we have yet heerd in any of the statements of the 
Soviet Union, including that made today, an explanation of how the Gromyko proposal 
would actually work* As I have said, we will reed cerefully what has been said today 
and hope that ive shall find further clarification — which, listening to thu 
interpretation, \\fo have not found. It has been put to the Western delegations that 
they should give clear answers to the proposal; but, as others who have spoken 
before me have asked, hov/ can one give a clear answer to a cloudy proposal? VJe do 
not know what, precisely, the G-romyko proposal means; and as the Canadian delegation 
sees it, it is the duty of any delegation which o.dvances a proposal in this Committee 
to make that proposal clear and to give sufficient explcjiations so that it cr:n be 
understood by ever^^body* 
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Finally I would say that we hopo thp^t the proposajL might bo followed up in 
informal" talks between the nucleor PoworS;, where it would be easier than in this more 
public forum to. gXYo explanations. Later we could her.r the more definite proposal 
in the Committee • To our regret we have not yet heard anything ■ which would make 
the proposal any clearer than it was on the day when it was enunciated by Mr« Gromyko 
in the United Nations General Assembly « 

Mi%_STEIiE (United States of ilmerica) : Along with my United Kingdom 
colleaguoy. I hotod the opening remarks of the representative of the Soviet Union, 
Mr, Tsarapkin professed sadness at what he called the silence of the West with regard 
to Soviet proposals on the item we are discussing today^ However^ I thought I 
detected cei?:tain crocodile tears in that sadness^ pej?ticularly when Mr. Tsarapkin 
went on to:quot^e:.(2i^£, Pi3j.5 et s.) aix:!. -go repeat at length, the points which had been 
put forward by the delegations of the United Kingdom^^ Canada, Italy and the United 
States o miile- com:plaining of silence — which he said was obstruction on the po-rt 
of the West and boded ill^ for the future of the Conference — he paid us the compliment 
of saying thab we were loadir^g the Conference table with a ^^pile of questions" 
(supra, p. 19 ) I'lr, Tspj-apkin may not agree with all our words, but he can hardly 
accuse us both of silence and of loading the Conference table with a "pile of 

questions". 

I should like to associate myself with the answers given by our United TCingdom 
colleague to the three questions posed by the representative of Poland* Without 
dwelling on them, I want to say a little more in thrt connexion about the quotation 
which the Polish representative made ( supra , p. 5 ) f'l^om a statement by a former. 
Secreteory of State of the United States, Mr. Dulles • Mr. Dulles said that the factors 
involved in militoxy balance were so complex that it was not really possible to 
arrive at a dependable equation which would balrnce those factors against each other. 
I think that is a very good quotation from a very penetrating strtement; and it is 
precisely because of that fact that the United States beleives ~ as do other Western 
Powers — that the general approach to disarmcm-.nt which it has proposed is a valid one. 
We do not think that we can arrive at a mathematical formula of the degree of milit8J?y 
balance at the present time. All we can say is that each of the major sides has had 
the opportunity to use its resources to develop the kind of military strength which it 
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"believes suitable to its ovfxi political^ economic^ geographical and strategic 
circimstances, ¥e,-for our part^ are confident that the military strength and thu 
military mix which we have built ^ and which we are continuing to improve, are adequate. 
From statements that we. £req.uently hear from the Soviet delegation and from Soviet 
loaders, it is clear that the Soviet Union at least professes to believe that the 
military strength and the military mix which it has built are adequate • 

While \<fQ cannot reach a mathematical equation indicating the military balance 
at this time, it is a balance which has been brought about through the free and 
unfettered, exercise of our respective judgements and resources. That is where we 
start from. Ovx proposal rests on the assumption that if you start from a given 
situation, in v^ich both sides have a given mix and given levels of military strength, 
and go dowi from that on a percentage basis, you will retain the balance with which 
you started. If, on the other hand, you try to work out each step in terms of an 
euation, you run into very great difficulties in negotiating each stage of the reduction 
and t.-?ying to agreo_on a hypothetical balance for each stage of the reduction^ We 
believe that by percentage across-the-board reductions we can reduce oior respective 
strengths eventually to zero and have neither side gain military advantage in the 
pro'cess of disarmament — which is, after all, the sense of the key phrase in the 
paragraph so frequently cited from the agreed principles for disarmament negotiations 
(ENDC/5, para«» 5) « It is for that reason that x-je have advocated, as have the other 
Western countries here an approach to reduction of armaments which calls for progressive 
and balanced across-the-board percentage reduction of all major armaments in stage I- 
We believe that such an approach is the simplest, the most feasible and the most equitable. 

As the Canadian representative has pointed crt, we have not had any satisfactory 
answers to the questions we have asked the Soviet delegation about the proposal 
made by Mr, Gromyko in the General Assembly, As Y\r . Burns said ( supra, p. 32)^ 
for the most pr^rt we have no more information about what the Gromyko proposal means 
than we received when it was first presented in the United Nations. In view of the 
lack of detailed information it is of course, difficult if not impossible to give any 
really so\ind assessment of the proposal. However, while admittedly lacking 
information, I thim<: there are certain preliminary conclusions that we might reach. 

The Soviet proposal, unlike the percentage reduction that we advocate, seems to 
call for an immediate and drastic reduction, perhaps even at the very outset of 
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stage I, of one of the mosno iraportant components of both Eastern and Western, 
military forces. It socks, in U.^ very- first buc-ge of disarmamenu^ vo pr..uuce with 
respect to this most important component a result which under any well--balanced 
proj^oc^ao. could be obtained somewhere only very close to the end of the whole process, 
of general. and complete disarmament — a process in which other elements of national 
military power would also have been reduced and the necessary peace-^keeping 
arrangements established. The Soviet proposal provides for no gradual time-table 
of how we should got to the goal set, and it seems to be aimed at accomplishing this 
task in one fell swoop. Apart from all other relevant considerations, the Soviet 
Union ^s approach obviously raises a number of problems of a strictly practical 
nature, because it is quite clear that a task of such major proportions as that 
envisaged in the Soviet proposal, eJid the arrangements n<^'Cossary to verify the 
implementation of that task, could not be carried out within the short period 
suggested by the Soyiut Union « 

Moreover, the Soviet proposal, as stated in article 5 of the Soviet draft treaty 
(lNDC/2/ReVol);> provides for the retention, of certain, categories of nuclear delivery 
vehicles which seen to have been selected erbitrarily, as the United Kingdom 
representative pointed out in one instcance this morning ( supra, p,29)» It completely 
disregards the present mix of armaments or composition of national forces in relation 
to what are loosely described as nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, on which nations 
possessing such vehicles have come to place so much military reliance within the 
framework of the totality of their forces. The Soviet proposal provides for the 
total elimination of those categories of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles on which the 
West, because of its particular geographic and strategic situation, is relying for 
defence to a greater extent than the Soviet Union seems to be; and, conversely, it calls 
for the retention of those vehicles on which the Soviet Union seems to be placing its 
primary relicjice* Thus, in addition to proposing a radical alteration of the overall 
armament mix which nations have developed for their defence in accordance with their 
particular needs,- the Soviet Union also seeks .to modify in its favour even the 
residual mix of what could be generally classed as nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. 
We believe that the inequity and imbalance of such an arrangement is obvious. 

The Soviet ..proposal contained in article 5 of the Soviet draft treaty," dealing 
with the question of missiles capable of delivering nucleer weapons, is intimately 
linked to the proposals contained in articles ^7 and 8' of that draft, calling for the 
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total elimination respectively of milit^xry aircraft capable of delivering nuclear 
veliicles<, of all s\xrface and naval vessels capable of being used as vehicles for 
nuclear weapons and all submarines regardless of class or type, and of all artillery 
systems capable of serving as moans of delivering nuclear weapons • 

Thus, as wo have often said before, the Soviet proposals would entail a tremendous 
reduction in aJTmojiients even beyond those armaments which are. primarily thought of as 
nuclear weapon delivery vehicles <, The Soviet proposals would in effect eliminate 
practically all military aircraft and all siirface warships — not to speaic of 
submarines, which would be totally eliminated regardless of their class or typo. 
The same applies to a large extent, under the Soviet proposals, to artillery systems 
and to armoured forces. All in all, the Soviet stage I proposal, even with the 
aromyko modification, provides for a vast and wholly impractical, overloading of 
sta^e I, and that at a time when peace-keeping measiires would not have been at all 
expanded to cope with the new international situation. 

The sarae is true of verification, where the Soviet proposal also falls short of what 
the United States believes to bo necessary for any sound proposal- ¥e welcome even 
the timid stop tho Soviet Union has made towards meeting the need for providing 
assurance that agreed levels of armaments to be retained txro not exceeded. But, as 
my delegation has previously stated, however welcome that step is, it is not adequate 
to provide sufficient assurance, because it leaves out the most important problem of 
giving the parties the assurance that no armaments are cLandestinely retained or 
produced over and above the levels agreed for each of the steps on the way to our 
ultimate goal of general and complete disarmament. My delegation has called upon the 
Soviet Union to. extend the. principle of verification of agreed levels to all measures 
involving the maintenance of such levels at the v^:irious stages of the disarmajaent process, 
and wo hope to explore that general question further. 

In addition to everything else, the Soviet proposal for the retention of an 
agreed and strictly limited number of certain delivery vehicles until the end of 
stage II is linked to such unacceptable proposals as those for the dismantling in stage I 
of all so-called foreign military bases and for the withdrawal of so--called alien 
troops from foreign territories, as provided in articles 9 and 10 of the Soviet draft 
treaty. Those tVo- proposals, we believe, are quite clearly designed to undermine 
the defensive caDabilities of the free world alliances and to alter the military balance 
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in favour of the Soviet Union. My delos.tion has explained its position on then 
on a number of occasions, and I shall refrain frora dwelling farther on them today. 

On the basis of those considerations with regard to Foreign Minister Gromyko's ■ 
proposal we believe that the proposal as now formulated, taken alone as well as in 
the context of other measures proposed in stage 1 of the Soviet draft treaty, would, 
if implemented, create grave imbalances in favour of the Soviet Union and to the 
disadvantage of the West. Consequently it conflicts, as we have said, ^.ith one of 
the basic principles set forth in the United States rnd V33:i joint statement of 
agreed principles adopted in 1961, namely: 

''All measures of general and complete disarmament should be balanced 
so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any State 
or group of States gain military advantage and that security is ensured 
equally for all." ( MDC/5, para. 5 ) 

Our comracnts today are of necessity based on the extremely liirdtod ojnount of 
information available to us about Foreign Minister Gromyko's proposal. We would 
much prefer to appraise that proposal with full knowledge of the Soviet position. 
However, we have felt it .useful to put' forward our preliminary assessment, even on 
the basis of such insufficient information, hoping that any furth.^r clarification and 
elaboration which the Soviet delegation might give us would 'tend to attenuate the 
negative impression wo now have of the proposal. 

We aj?e prepco-ed to explore the subject further. However we believe, xnth our 
United Kingdom colleague, that perhaps the. time has come' for the Committee to move on 
to the next it;om of its agenda (ii2;TDC/l/Add.3) on general and complete disaj:>mejnent . 
We might refer items 5(b) and 5(c) to the co-Chairmen for further discussion, in 
accordance with ovx agreed procedure (HffiC/l/Add.l) , after which they might again come 
back to the Committee. They have now been discussed for some time, and although my 
delegation is not satisfied that the Soviet delegation has yet explored them fully 
with us, we believe coming plencjry meetings on gonersl and complete disarmament might 
be appropriately devoted to item 5(d) of our agreed agenda, which deals with nuclear 
measures in ste.ge I. 
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Mr. BnJSZT/>JN (Poland): Since the next meeting devoted to problems of 
Qonevcxl and complete disarmajnent will be held in about two weeks ^ I think it might 
be advisable if 1 were to make a fev7 comraents on the statements made by the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and the United States. I should like first of 
all to address m_y remarks to the last part of rli-* Godber^s speech. I must confess 
that I have hcr^dly hecxd a more eloquent plea in favour of the draft declaration on 
the liquidation of foreign bases equipped with offensive weapons (ENDC/75) pronounced 
by any delegation here present. If ¥^J0 ^ Godber is really consistent with his ovm 
wordS;, he should sign that declaration here cand now. 

I should like now to revert to my quotation ( supra ^ p. 5 ) from Mr, Bullosas 
speech of 22 July 1957. I must sr.y that I thought I should have to defend the late 
Mr. Dulles only against Mi', Godber; now I see that I have to defend him also against 
I^Ir, Stelle. It is true that it is a very important statement, a very penetrating 
thought, with which my delegation agrees, fe. Dulles says that it is impossible tj 
find a dependable formula to evaluate the milit...:ry power of the Soviet Union and its " 
allies on the one hand, ond the United States and its allies on the other handc I 
should have thought that the logical conclusion that one could draw from that 
statement was that it was impossible — practically impossible — to base a programme 
of general criid complete disexmcxient on the concept of a balance of power. 

It seems obvious to me that, since a. dependable formula cannot be established to 
evaluate the balojice of militexy power, it is impossible to argue at the same time 
that that balance of militej?y povrer can be maintained by percentage reductions. Either 
one accepts the premise that the balance of milit^xy power can be evaluated by some sort 
of a formula — ond then one reasonably argues that if that balance of military power 
is reduced by a certain percentage nothing will be changed; or one accepts the premise 
that it is iiiipossible to provide a dependable formula for the evaluation of the 
balance of militexy power, in which case any percentage reduction can produce different' 
effects. The United Kingdom and the United States delegations cannot have it both ways. 

.1 should like to say a few words now about the remarks which the representative 
of the United Kingdom made in connexion vjith the questions which I had put to the 
l.^[estern representatives. The fact that we have two weeks before us before we rever-c 
to the problem of general and complete disarmiament will give me ample time to study 
his statements In any case, I should like to thank him for attempting to reply to 
the questions. 
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My first reaction is that his replies .ore highly unsatisfactory as tecr as my 
delegation is concerned. I think that they do not take into consideration, really, the 
problems which my questions were intended to raise. First of all, may I say that it 
seems to me that it is impossible to accept the concept of a programme of general and 
oomplete disaTmcjiiont based on the idea of a balance of military power, and at the spone 
time to reject the Gromyko proposal; because on. can hardly imagine a concept more 
consistent x^ith the idea of milit^y balance than the concept of maintaining an equal 
number of missiles on both sides. 

With regard to Mr, Qodberts reaction to my second question, he says that it seems 
to him that the G-romyko proposal could x^rell be implemented, but only as a stage III 
measure • I should like to draw his attention to the fact that, as frx as we are 
concerned, we see the whole relevance of the Gromyko proposal only in so far as it is 
implemented right from the beginning of the disarmament proposal • Otherwise it has no 
relevance at all;, because what the West is proposing now is really less than its own 
programme of general and complete disarmpjnent. 

If I take that progrcmae as it stands now, the West says thrt the remaining part 
of the vehicles cjid so on will be destroyed at tho third stage of the implementation of 
the programme of general and complete disarmament. I assume that at the third stage 
nothing will be loft, Wliat the West proposes now is to leave what it calls the atomic 
lombrella until the end of the implementation of the process of general and complete 
disc.rmejnent. Thus, I think I cxa right in concluding that what the West proposes to 
do with the G-romyko proposal is even less than it proposes itself in its own programme 
of gener?v.l and complete discTmamont • 

I now have one or tv/o words to say about Mr, Godber^s reaction to my third question. 
It seems to me that it has to be said that the problem of control is, of course, very 
relev.<^int. But it is not relevant only as far as our proposal is concerned; it is very 
relevant also in cormexion with any other proposal regarding disojrmojnent , We shall 
have to work out the control measures in cormnon together, whatever measures of 
disaj?mejuent are finally agreed upon, 

I should like to conclude my remarks nox^r by saying that a Polish philosopher 
and writer once said, '^I hope that, in the future, one day at least in a yecjr will be 
set aside in which you will have to listen to the arguments of your opponent '^ I 
still hope that we. may live to see that drecaii come true in our Gommittee* 
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Mr. T ^ARAEKIN- (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation frora 
Russian) : I shov-ld liko to make a f gw comraonts in connexion with tho statoiTiGnt 
iriade by tho United Kingdom represontative, Mr, Godbor^ cjid tho remarks of tho 
Canadian reprosontative^ I'Jx . Burns^ and tho Uni,tod States representative, Mr. Stelle. 

I should like to begin with what has been said by the representative of Canada. 
Ke spoke to us in a g onoral vTciy^ without adducing any proof, trying, as it xvoro, in 
a half- joking \<fc.y to avoid dealing v/ith the Soviet proposal by calling it simply cloudy 
and unclear. I cm not going to judge as to vjhen the time will come for ¥lr . Burns 
when these proposals will become clear to him. It may never come, since it is h<Ardly 
possible to explain this proposal of ours more clearly or more comprehensibly. The 
proposition is quite clear: to eliminate all m.eans of delivery of nuclear weapons in 
stage I. I'Jhat is not cle:^r in this? Perhaps it is not clocTur to Mr. Burns, but in my 
opinion it is* quite clear. Of course, I concede that he rjid his partners do not like 
this proposal; ''but that is a different matter, f:jid it certainly does not mean that 
our proposal is tloudy and uncleaa?. We are told that the Western Powers cannot agree 
to such a radical measure as tho elimination of all means of delivery. Mr » Stelle 
spoke to this 'Off «)ct, and so did Mr • Godber. Your previous object ions, were based 
on the supposition: what if someone secretly hides a number of missiles, or reconverts 
some aircraft? You told us that you must have guarantees against such a thing 
happening, and that is why you cannot agree to the complete elimination of all means 
of delivery. 

Having -mot v.dth this attitude of the Western Powers, and in order to find some 
sort of basis for agreement, we, the Soviet Union, put forward at the seventeenth 
session of the Goneral Assembly on 21 September 1962 a compromise proposal 
(A/PVp1127o provisional, ppe38-40) which took into account all theso views of the 
Western Powers. This compromise proposal is very clear, and there is nothing cloudy 
about it* You consider that in the disoj?majnent process,- in the process of 
implementing the Soviet proposal. States should have some guarantee in case someone 
tries to violate the treaty. We do not believe in such a purely speculative, 
hypothetical supposition as that someone will violate the treaty when it comes t'o 
disarmament — we do not believe; in this. Yet you put forward such artificial 
doubts. Very well* Let us agree that tho United States and the Soviet Union — 
only these two countries — shall retain a certain very small number of missiles on 
their own territories. 
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( Ilr.- Tsara-pkin, USSR ) 

I realize that if we had not put forwexd any principle or criterion by which 
we raust be guided in order to determine the number of missiles to be retained, you 
would be entitled to say that the Soviet -proposal is cloudy end uncle.?j?, that the 
Soviet proposal does not contain any principle or criterion J:o be used as a guide in 
determining this strictly limited number of missiles. But actually that is not the 
situation; our proposal contains a clear indication of v/hat should be used as a 
guide in determining the number of missiles. ¥o say that the number of missiles, 
to bo retained must be such that it would not allow a potential aggressor to think 
that he had any chance of attacking another State and gaining victory by crushing it. 

That is the criterion which we propose; but you completely ignore this fact, 
pass over it and x>7ithout any grounds whatsoever continue to assert that the Soviet 
proposal is unclocT and cloudy. No; the Soviet proposal is perfectly ^'leox and 
definite. We say to you: ^^Here is the criterion; here is the basic approach to 
the solution of this question. '^ As far as the specific mjimbers arc concerned, lot 
us sit down together at the table and reach agreement. You will name your figures, 
and we will name ours. But first we have to. agree on whether you a^'cept om? proposal. 
You are obviously avoiding accepting it* Mr. Godber said to us: "Let us not 
overload stage I.'^ Mr. Stelle said exactly the same: "Let us not overload stage I of 
disarmcjnent with radical c'and fpj?-reaching measures." The United States and United 
Kingdom do not v/ant radical measures, which would prevent the unleashing ot a nuclear 
missile war, to bo ccj?ried out at the beginning of disarmament, in stage I, 

That is the meaning of yoiir objections, axid not because the proposals of the 
Soviet Union oxq unclear and cloudy, Mr. Burns. It is a strcange situation. IJhen 
the Soviet Union proposes that something specific, real and radical should be 
implemented in the very first stage, so that all the peoples of the world should feel 
that disoj?mcjnont is really taking place, the Western Powers tell us that this would 
overload the first stage. iJid what do" they themselves do? They put everything 
off till stage III* 

That is what Mr* Godber and Mr. Stelle told us today. Is it possible to overload 
the third stage? i^ter all, they do not in fact propose solving anything in a radical 
way either in stage I or in stage II, but say to us: "Let us do everything in 
stage III". I'Jhere, then, is your logic; where is your consistency? We must not 
overload stage I, but we can overload stage III J No, in reality that is an evasion 
of the problem of disarmament' and nothing else. 
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( Mr. Tsarapkin, USSR ) 

I'lr, StollG said tlir.t the Sovlot proposal of 21 Septombor was not balrnced^ that 
it upsot the balance of forcos, that it was unfair and involved an onormous reduction 
in -armaraents-. Ho said that it would be a heavy and impractical load for sta.go I. 

All those rornaa'^ks are unfounded — I have already replied in regard to overloading 
stage 1. But in what xvay do you find our proposal unbalanced? And in what way does 
it upsot the militcjry balance? In what way is it lopsided? VJe are proposing to 
retain a small and agreed number of missiles; consequently, neither you nor we will 
allow the retained number of missiles to be unbalanced. We propose reaching agreement 
that^ as a guarantee against a possible violation of the disarmaamont agreement by any 
of the paa?ties to it, v/e should retain a small;, agreed number of missiles. 

But we must remember that if X'/e sign a disarmaraent treaty in which the disarmcxient 
measures are laid down in stages, this will be a process which will be under the 
scrutiny and control of millions, tens of millions^ or even hundreds of millions of 
eyes throughout the world* And it is frivolous when vjo are told th-.t apparently 
someone is going to hide a missile the size of a ten-storey house and no one v/ill 
know about it. Just try to hide a Titan or Saturn missile, so that no one would know, 
after the whole of mankind knows that there are so many missiles left in all in the 
Soviet Union and so many missiles in the United States, and nobody else should hcivo 
any; just try to hide them then. After all, the whole world x-xill know about this 
agreement. And, those interested in control over its strict observance will be not 
only the inspectors invested vjith an official mission, but in fact the whole of 
humanity, hundreds of millions of people. Just try to hide something. 

This is a purely speculative supposition in order to evade the issue and its 
solution — to bog dox^Jn the solution of this problem by putting forward such purely, 
artificial, hypothetical situations and speculative suppositions • This is the only 
way to explain such an attitude to the Soviet proposal* We consider the position of 
the Western Pox'jors to be unsatisfactory. We shall insist on the solution of this 
question, because only the solution of this question can prevent the outbreak of a 
nucleajr missile wax. 

You put forx'jra^d proposals: '^Lot us agree against the outbreak of XA^ar by accident''; 
but do you allox-x an outbreak of war that is not by accident? No, we muvSt fight here 
both against an outbreak of war by accident and against aji outbreak that is not by 
accident <, And \-io shall not alloxxr you to reduce everything to a joke cjid to play a 
comedy* 
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( Mr. Tsarapkin, USSR ^ 



Any measiiro wnich is a radical ono and really leads to disexmament you imraediately 
reject, either by putting numerous questions or by decl8j?ing that the measure is 
unbalanced, lopsided, overloads the first stage, and so on, i/Jhat is it you want, 
gentlemen? 

^ - " g :SPML (United Kingdom): As it is so late, I shall keep the Committee 
for only one momenta I have listened with interest to the flow of eloquence we have 
just had, and I do not wish to comment apart from dealing with. two poinis. 

On one of them I think our Polish colleague clearly misunderstood what I had 
said. He said he would have a fortnight in which to consider it. \4hon he has read 
the record of vmat I did say, he will no. doubt understand it correctly. He was 
claiming (^irgra, p* 3S) that I had said that \-jq would leave until the very end of the 
third stage this question of reaching a balance of a strictly limited nimiber. Of 
course, I said nothing of the sort. I said ^^during" the third stage ( supra , p.30 ). 
It is useless for representatives of the Soviet bloc to speak all the time as if 
at the moment v/hen a stage began a button was pressed and the whole of the operations 
of that stage took place at once. They do not. They cannot. They never will. 
Let us have a little realism in the Committee^ In fact, the first stage will occupy 
a considerable period; the second stege will also, and so will the third. The point 
I was making xvas that during the third stage that critical point will be. reached, and 
that is where I believe this particular proposal could well be of value. So much 
for that point,, I hope my Polish colleague will study what I did say, and then no 
doubt he will come back to it later. 

As for ovx Soviet colleague, he accused us ( supra , p. 4,0) of depc?j»ting from logic. 
To tell the truth, I thoioght that he went quite a long way from 'logic himself during 
his statement* xfiiat did he say? At one stage he said that ^^re are all the time 
talking of overburdening the- first stage and yet want to overbizrden the third stage. 
But we do not x/ant to overburden the third stage at all* The Western plan (ENDC/30) 
is to have a reduction of 30 per cent in the first stage, 35 per cent, in the second 
stage, and 35 per cent in the third stage/ I would have thought that that was not 
overburdening any pexticular stage from the point of view of reduction. 
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( Mto Godbcr^ United Kingdom ) 



I did mcko the point tliat^ by tho timo wGroach tho critical stage of coming 
dovjn to and below a auinimiim nuclear deterrent^ wo must have our poacc-kooping forces 
adequately provided • I made that pointy and- I think that it is an essential corollrry 
to the Soviet proposal^ and one to which our Soviet colleague has certainly not given 
sufficient attention in anything that he has said to us* 

As to his other points^ I really do not think we deserve the strictures he passed 
on us; but^ as the time is late, I shall not- seek to go into them further o I would 
only make one minor complaint that it is so terribly difficult to satisfy our colleagues 
frorp. the Soviet bloc. ^/Jhat did v/e hear this morning? We heard our Soviet colleague 
saying to us, ''It is monstrous that you in the West remain silent when you should be 
speaking this morning'^ o Yet our Polish colleague, right at the end of his statement 
(supr a, p. 3o ) , quoted to us a proverb begging us to remain silent and to listen to our 
opponents. Well, really, gentlemen, as our Polish colleague said to us ( supra ^ p.37 ) 
you really cannot have it both ways. If you want us to remain silent one day, tell 
us; but do not then accuse us of insincerity in rema.ining silent. So I leave it to our 
Polish and Soviet colleagues to settle this difference between themselves. 

Ylr. BLUS ZTi..JN (Poland): My English may not be perfect, but I still believe 
that what I said was quite cloeo?. I n^ver invited Ph? . Godber to keep silent. I 
know that would be beyond my reach anyway. 

The Qon feron c e decided to issue the following communique : 

^^The Conference of the Eight oun-Nat ion Comrnittoe on Disajrr.icii:.nt te^'ry 

held its one hundred and twenty-fourth plencj?y meeting at the Palais des 

Nations, Croneva, under the chairmanship of Fir* Kurka, Vice-Minister for 

Foreign Affoirs and representative of Czechoslovakia. 

•■^Statenents were made by the representatives of Poland, the Soviet Union, 

the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States. 

^^The ne^rb meeting of the Conference v/ill be held on Friday, 26 April 1963, 

at 10^30 Qom.'^ 

T he meeting rose at 1.25 p.m . 



